say of her than that, since a memorial medallist of 181*7,
having adorned the reverse of his admirable bronze with
a draped urn (flanked by a pitiable baby urn) was reduced
on the obverse of his composition to an irrelevant excursion
into mythology with the inscription: "Indigence re-
lieved: Innocence protected: Conspiracy defeated,"
a misleading summary of Charlotte's life. Tet, she had
lived indeed, a circumstance that has been frequently
forgotten in the more easily remembered fact that she died.
It was not easy to be the Regent's daughter, but it was
never unexciting. And it was less exciting, though
perhaps a trifle easier., to be Leopold's bride. Her brief
career opens a little window on the long procession of
English life in the Great War and the two years that
followed it, and in these accomplished pages we are
privileged to lean upon the sill and watch the crowds go
by. We are, of course, a shade withdrawn since we are
looking from a Princess's window; but the world is not too
far away for us to distinguish the familiar figures.
Besides, we can steal an occasional look over our shoulders
into the room behind us. For a nursery at Carlton House
was a strange place; and the mystery of how princesses grow
is worth exploring. Charlotte is always lively company,
far too. lively to be remembered only as the central figure
in one of Mr. Lytton Strachey*s death-scenes, and her
biographer has the right touch with her. For it serves to
draw her out and set her moving on the printed page.
That is just how the past should be written of, with a
loving profusion of significant detail and without con-
descension. For Charlotte, unlucky in her life, is
fortunate in the hand that has written it at last. Tet
what a life it was. To be the hope of England and to
end the way she ended. Poor Charlotte,
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